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WANTED—A PERSEUS, BY MISS DEMOCRACY 




















Gentlemens Purnishing ds, 










Novelties in Luncheon and 
Garden Baskets; Trunks, Bags 
and Traveling Kits. 








Send for booklet «On Going Away” 







BROADWAY Cor. TWENTY SECOND ST., NEW YORK 













McCutcheon’s 
*‘The Linen Store”’ 


Dress Fabrics 


Fine Cotton Materials 


Most of these we have imported direct from the best European manu- 
facturers. The line includes all white French and English Nainsooks, In- 
dia, Persian and Victoria Lawns, French Lawns (soft and regular finish), 
White and Ecru Batiste, Silk and Cotton Mulls, Cambrics, Longcloths, 
Percales, Organdies and Swisses. 


White French Batiste 


These goods are made on hand looms and are embroidered in small and 
medium figures with some fine corded effects, together with a number of 
new Bayadere stripes with herringbone stitching and small designs. We 
can recommend these on account of their washing and wearing qualities. 
40 and 42 inches wide, from 85 cents to $2.50 per yard. 


French Linens 













Reg. Trade Mark 















































In all white, with fine and medium stripes and checks; also small and 
medium embroidered designs and embroidered openwork effects. A few 
of them are very sheer and are adapted for shirt waists and dresses. Ex- 
clusive designs. 30 and 32 inches wide, at 75 cents to $3.50 per yard. 
In.addition to the above we show practically every desirable wash fabric in both staple 

and novelty goods. 


Samples: Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well equipped, and 
we are pleased at all times to mail samples of any of the above lines on request, 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, N.Y. waiatrastoria 
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**The most beautiful magazine of our times.’’ 
The recognized authority on fashion. 


$5.00 a Year 











DRESS is the only fashion magazine published 
in America for the well-born American girl. 

It is absorbingly interesting from cover to 
cover. It tells you just what to wear—and 
where to buy it. 

DREss charges $5.00 a year to counsel, 
guide and assist you with your wardrobe, and 
this $5.00 spent for a yearly subscription will 
treble the beauty of your gowns, save you 50 
per cent. on your expenditures and make you 
the envy of your friends. 

To the young woman who has not access 
to the sources of fashion, i. e., the great de- 
signers and shops of Paris and New York, 
DRESS is an absolute necessity. 

DRESS puts before you the New York 
Girl and the Parisienne and shows how you 
may combine the attractiveness of both, and 








Miniature Specimen I!lustration be just a little more smartly dressed than 
from DRESS. Gown by Auzenet either 


Send your subscription to-day to begin 
with the Summer fashion number for May 











Publishers of DRESS, 11 W. 36th St., New York 


Dear Sir—Please send me DRESS, for one year for which I enclose 


$5.00. 
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JACK QUITS HIS CLUB TO SPEND AN EVENING WITH HIS DOTING WIFE 


Prospectus 

‘ (Special to Lije) 
ARIS, May r.—Hustlers Fréres beg the 
investing public will be pleased to take 
notice that they have underwritten the stock 
issue of the Prince Hunwaukesha Corpora- 
tion and are now offering a block of these 

fine securities for sale. 

Prince Hunwaukesha will sail on July 1 
for Newport, U. S. A., where he will meet 
all the foremost heiresses. The directors of 
the corporation feel it expedient that his 
Highness change his clothes at least twelve 
times a day, that he tip the waiters in the 
style to which they are accustomed and that 
he lose at bridge freely. It is to defray these 
charges that the stock is being sold. 


It is offered at 1o francs. Prince Hun- 
waukesha has to marry only ten millions in 
order to make it worth 20 francs. 

We are confident that Prince Hunwauke- 
sha will marry at least one hundred millions. 


The Graduates Couldn’t Stand It 


RESIDENT ELIOT presumes to be- 
lieve that two intercollegiate contests a 
year are enough in any sport. 

Enough for the undergraduates, very 
likely, but how about the graduates? That 
would only give them six good chances to 
turn out in all the whole long year! And 
some of those chances would be unavail- 
able! 

Awful! Worse for them than State pro- 


hibition and the antibetting laws, because 


inclusive of the inconveniences of those re- 
straints and of deprivation of sport besides. 


Useless 
ONDON plans a monument to Shakes- 
peare. 
Sheer waste of good money. 
Put up monuments to folks who are in 
danger of being forgotten. 





HY is Wall Street so sensitive to 
criticism ?” 
“Because it is only skin deep.” 
ILLIE: What is a reformer, pa? 
Pa: Oh, a man on the wrong side of 
the market. 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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T WAS disclosed in 

court the other day 
that the Metropol- 
itan Railway used to 
pay five dollars a day 
to every policeman 
who appeared as a 
witness in a Metro- 
® politan suit. That was 
a " the rule, and a bad rule 

it was. If the tip fell short of being a bribe, 
it still showed overappreciation of the 
good-will of policemen-witnesses. The 
whole story of the Metropolitan, and of 
the combinations it made and the com- 
bination it finally went into, is as dis- 
enchanting as any pessimist could wish. 
It is a story of a game played for high 
stakes, with very little regard for any 
rules. There were big winners and 
small ones, and there were*some big 
losers, and many small ones, besides the 
public that suffered much in the end from 
bad service. 

That the men who put into one com- 
bination all the surface roads in New 
York were working for their own profit, 
were overgreedy, too little scrupulous, 
wanted more for themselves than was 
fair or lawful, and got what they wanted 
by any means practicable, and by many 
means that are indefensible—all that is 
well known and understood. But another 
thing that should be equally well under- 
stood is the rottenness of the medium in 
which they worked. For everything they 
got, whether it was a privilege beneficial 
to the public or the reverse, a thing they 
were entitled to buy at a lawful price or 
not, they paid tribute to some one. There 
were the leeches of Fourteenth Street al- 
ways to be glutted; and besides and be- 
yond that, they were doing business with 
a community in which the standards of 
morality were low. They discharged, and 
still discharge, employees by the thousand 
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every year for stealing fares, losing mil- 
lions of dollars every year by petty thefts 
of that sort, by failure of passengers to 
pay for their rides, and by the dishonest 
use of transfer checks. Like almost every 
other street railroad company in the 
country, they have found it one of the 
great problems of their business to get 
their lawful dues from their employees 
and their patrons. 





A DOES not speak well for our civiliza- 
tion that the contrivance of checks on 
small dishonesties—-cash registers, bell- 
punches, time-transfer-checks and the 
like—should have come to be so great a 
commercial industry. What is known as 
“common honesty” is not nearly so com- 
mon as it ought to be, and the business of 
all others that it seems to be considered 
lawful to defraud is a street-railway com- 
pany. Such things as the illegal payment 
and collection of railroad rebates (which 
for years was a part of the business of 
almost every American railroad and al- 
most every great American corporation) 
and the corruption of legislative bodies 
in States and cities, and the sale of all 
sorts of privileges by political bosses, 
and the widespread knowledge of the 
existence of these and similar malfea- 
sances, have undoubtedly had much to do 
with corrupting the moral standards of 
the mass of the people. But the reform 
of these abuses, which has been to some 
extent accomplished, and is still progress- 
ing, will be an incomplete work unless it 
penetrates down into and through the 
mass of our population, breeding indi- 
vidual scrupulousness about integrity in 
small concerns. 





HAT are we after, we Americans? 
Wealth ? Power ? Material comfort ? 


Oh, yes. After all of these, but they are 
only details. What we are after is civil- 
ization; the highest, broadest, deepest 
civilization possible to man. And what is 
it to be civilized? Nothing less than to 
know how to live, and to use the knowl- 
edge. And as the basis of character is 





truth, the basis of a high civilization must 


be truth and honesty. By all accounts 
the Chinese are more honest than we are. 
In some respects they are more civilized. 
But various things—isolation and an 
imperfect religion among others—have 
checked their progress. But they have 
the character, the human material, and 
the physical resources—coal, iron and 
soil—for great things to come, when once 
they get a new impetus and are quit of 
some things that hold them back. 

But nothing holds us back except the 
blindness and the selfishness that are char- 
acteristic of human creatures. We have 
all the folks and all the physical resources 
we need, and we live in the light. Our job 
is to learn, learn, learn: learn what is 
worth while to do and to get, learn man- 
ners, learn honesty, learn production, 
economy, distribution, to speak the truth, 
to respect what is admirable and to de- 
spise rogues and foolish persons accord- 
ing to their roguery and their folly. 

Of course, we are in a fairly hopeful 
state as it is, but the most hopeful feature 
of it is that it seems to be a state of rapid 
progress. Various of the European peo- 
ples are more civilized than we are, but 
none, all things considered, is in a posi- 
tion of such great opportunity, or likelier 
to improve it. But we are not nearly 
wise enough; not nearly honest enough. 
Our follies, improvidences (see our dwin- 
dling forests) and extravagancies would 
be disheartening, if it were not for the 
cheering capacity our people show from 
time to time to see things as they are, and 
for the blundering efforts we continue to 
put forth to make them what they ought 
to be. 

It is important to curb monopolies, to 
restrain great corporations from unjust 
use of great commercial powers, to reg- 
ulate railroads so that they shall perform 
with impartiality the services they were 
chartered to render, to protect the young 
and the irresponsible from unnecessary 
temptations. But so, also, is it necessary 
to develop enterprise, commercial! initia- 
tive capacity for self-help, self-restraint 
and self-protection, and the ability to 
live safely and prosper in the world as 
it is. There is a little too much current 
disposition to legislate fiee will, individ- 
ual initiative and great opportunities out 
of existence. Not by such means is civ- 
ilization promoted. It cannot go for- 
ward without leadership, and the leaders 
are amply worth their hire. 
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How I Became Successful 
Working an Abandoned Trust 
| oe about me early in the 
spring for a place to spend my vaca- 
tion, my eye chanced to fall upon an ad- 
vertisement of an abandoned trust. 

In a few moments I had the sole sur- 
viving owner (all the others were in jail) 
on the telephone and in another hour the 
transaction was completed and the trust 
was mine. 

It must be admitted at the start that 
it was in bad shape. After the purchase 
was made and I had a chance to look it 
over more carefully, I cannot say that I 
had any just cause to be proud of my bar- 
gain. No dividends had been paid for 
months—perhaps years. There was noth- 
ing to show that any of the stock had been 
watered for as long and, indeed, the 





The Vivisector: I TAKE EVERYTHING BACK! 


whole affair was dilapidated almost be- 
yond description. 

However, with the help of a hired man, 
I set to work with a will. The first thing I 
did was to buy up a couple of newspapers 
to assist me. Through these I secured 
the services of several United States Sena- 
tors and having gotten a new issue of 
bonds well under way, some order began 
to show out of the chaos. « 

Of course, the whole thing was over- 
grown with competition weeds. To crush 
these, to root them out, was no easy task. 
But we worked night and day, and by 
July we had made considerable progress. 

Then came the work of the State legis- 
latures. They had to be worked very 
carefully at first. The same method was 
used with all. A little cash, then a little 
more, until we had a firm foothold. 





I then secured the services of a Wall 
Street manipulator. I may say right here 
that I believe the failure of those who 
have tried to work abandoned trusts in 
the past has been due to not paying 
enough attention to this man. I did not 
hesitate to spend money, but secured the 
keenest operator I could. The result 
more than justified the expenditure. 

After the stock had begun to rise we 
began declaring dividends. Small at first, 
they were gradually increased. When the 
whole thing was at. the highest point I 
sold out to the public with a handsome 
profit. I would not like to say how 
much. 

I am now gradually buying up all the 
abandoned trusts in my neighborhood. 
There is more in it than many suppose. 

C. 7. 









518 
Not a Square Deal 


HAT which most disgusts the average 

citizen in this mutilating of four-footed 
friends, until death releases them from ago- 
nies no longer endurable, is not only its sick- 
ening cruelty but its absence of 
fair play. Had the dog, for in 
stance, a vote, this question of a right to 
vivisect him would be dropped with 
amazing suddenness. Never again 
would we hear it advocated; laws for 
his protection would be passed before 
another sun could set. 

Swift, indeed, would be the realiza- 
tion of the fact that vivisection is by no 
means a necessity. 

But the dog has no vote. He is helpless 
and without friends. For his torture and 
his death there is no punishment. When he 
becomes a homeless wanderer he can be 
bought for littke money. Securely bound 
and gagged, he endures, in silence, worse 
agonies and longer drawn out than were 
suffered in the Inquisition. 

It is this deliberate violation of every prin- 
ciple of fair play, this safe disregard of the 
rights of weaker things, that revolt a civi- 
lized community. 

Asa surgeon, I have performed a very large num- 
ber of operations, but I do not owe a particle of my 
knowledge, or skill, to vivisection. I challenge any 
member of my profession to prove that vivisection has 
in any way advanced the science of medicine, or tend- 
ed to improve the treatment of disease. —The late 
Dr. Charles Clay. 


A Natural Question 


ITTLE NEW YORK BOY: Say, fa- 

ther, when will I be old enough so 
that I won’t have to get up and give my 
seat to a lady? 





A SHORT LIFE, BUT A MERRY ONE 
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RK TO PARIS! 
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Comstock Saved by Bernard Shaw—The Zip Passes Thomas 
Car—Royal Reinforcements—Gibson on Hand! 


“ @ IBERIA is a cinch!” 

This is the latest message received 
from Metcalfe, now speeding toward Paris 
in Lire’s wonderful car, the Zip, which has 
already made the most remarkable journey 
in the history of the world. 

All competitors have been beaten tires 
down. 

Speaking of tires, the famous Chauncey 
Depew—“‘I die but never resign ””—variety, 
put on the car in New York, still holds good. 
Worn down to nothing but hot air, they have 
sizzled their way through every snowdrift 
in the Arctic Circle. 

It is needless to say that as the car nears 
Paris, with its royal, literary and artistic oc- 
cupants, the most feverish excitement pre- 
vails in every capital in the world. 

Paris is on fire! 

The preparations for receiving the Zip 
have never been equalled, even in the days 
of Louis XIV or Napoleon. 

Maxim’s, the famous Paris restaurant, 
awaits Anthony Comstock with almost the 
calmness of death. 

Every statue in the Louvre is trembling 
and blushing with excitement. 

“On to Maxim’s!” has now become a 
household word on four continents. 

In Russia, nothing like the preparations 
for the reception at St. Petersburg has ever 
been witnessed. 

The story of Anthony Comstock’s re- 
markable rescue has never been equalled in 
the annals of the police courts. 

Given up as utterly lost in an Alaska 
snowdrift, just this side of Nome, every 
nation mourned him. 

Art was prostrated. 

Nome is the last point on the route before 
Bering Strait is crossed. The car had 
reached Solomon. Dub Comstock was sent 
on ahead to clear the snow. Apparently he 
had been lost. 

Let us now, however, turn to London, 
that wonderful place recently made famous 
by Bernard Shaw, wholives there off and on. 


When Bernard Shaw learned that Lirr 
had started the Zip out on its famous race 
half way around the world, and that An- 
thony Comstock had been induced to go 
along, he trembled for Comstock’s safety. 
With wonderful instinct and prescience, 
he recognized at once—what no one else 
seemed to comprehend—that terrible re- 
sults would follow should anything happen 
to Comstock. 

Bernard Shaw sped on from London to 
Paris, from Paris to St. Petersburg, across 
the Trans-Siberian Railway; then North 
and across the Bering Strait. 

On that fateful morning when Comstock 
was ordered forward to reconnoiter, Ber- 
nard Shaw, on his way to meet the car, found 
Anthony Comstock. He had curled himself 
up in the snow and, with a fast fading smile 
on his face, was trying to read his beloved 
“Three Weeks” to keep him warm, when 
Bernard Shaw lifted him tenderly up and 
chafed his sideboards. 

“Just in time!” he muttered. 

Anthony was far gone, but Bernard Shaw 
knew what to do. 

In a few moments he and Anthony were 
trotting back toward the car stalled at Solo- 
mon. 

The Zip, incrusted in ice and snow, pre- 
sented a sorry spectacle. But the presence 
of Bernard Shaw inspired everybody. 

“Get busy!” said Taft, giving Dub a 
playful kick, more out of gladness over his 
return than anything else. 

“Now look here, old man,” said Shaw, 
“vou can’t treat Dub Comstock that way 
while I have a red hair in myhead, He’ssen- 
sitive and needs sympathy, and if you abuse 
him, you’ll do it over my dead whiskers.” 

All that Dub Comstock needed was this 
little encouragement. Inspired by kindness, 
he touched up the machine, and in a few 
more minutes the Zip was ploughing toward 
Nome. 

The next morning Bering Strait was 
crossed. 
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The great car, with its new occupant, 
proceeded along the Arctic Sea to Nyni- 
Kolinski. 

Metcalfe—now universally recognized as 
the greatest driver in the world—guided its 
course over the frozen tundra. Taft sat be- 
side him, watching for polar bears. 

In the rear, Bernard Shaw and Anthony 
Comstock talked of their common aims. 

At this moment a rather interesting thing 
happened. 

It must not be denied that in this world 
race LirE has had competitors. Several 
cars, indeed, started for Paris over this 
route. 

They are ail good cars and deserve great 
credit. Some of them had made very com- 
plete preparations for the journey. 

It was learned at Nome that the Thomas 
car, the leader, was somewhere in Siberia. 
The whereabouts of the others was not 
known. But just before the Zip ran into 
Nyni-Kolinski, sure enough, right off the 
road, stuck in a drift, this car was passed. 

Roberts and Brinker, the drivers, looked 
up wonderingly as the Zip glittered by. 

“Any help?” asked Metcalfe, pleasantly. 

But Brinker shook his head. He is, as 
every one knows, a dead game sport. 
“See you at Maxim’s,” he shouted. 


GIBSON SIGHTED! 


“Get a horse!” muttered Comstock. 

Far ahead of them, stretching on their 
left, was the Trans-Siberian Railway. To 
their right were the frozen steppes of Si- 
beria, almost as dreary as the Heights of 
Hoboken. 

America, that strange mixture of politics, 
panics, pruriency, prudery and perquisites, 
seemed like a far-off echo. 

“Boys,” said Taft, solemnly, “what does 
it mean to be President? Give me a simple 
life like this. I””—— 

Suddenly, far in the rear, there arose a 
confused murmur. 

Petropavalovski has been passed and in 
the dim distance Krasnoyarski looms up. 

An object! 

What sensations were aroused as_ the 
Czar’s boom-proof car was recognized, 
standing quietly in a back drift. 

Near him was Charles Dana Gibson, 
Lire’s European representative, busily en- 
gaged in painting his portrait. 

As the Zip glided along the frozen road, 
with our flag bravely flying, the occupants 
stepped out and greeted the two great men. 
Their emotions can better be imagined than 
described, as the Congressional Record so 
aptly puts it. 

“Welcome to Russia!” said Nicholas, 





stepping forward and grasping Metcalfe’s 


hand. “Welcome to Anarchy, to Starva- 
tion, to Insurrection, to Aristocracy, and 
to ME.” 

Thus they met. 

And after a light luncheon, with the Zip 
leading, the Czar following, they proceeded 
on their way toward St. Petersburg. 

In the meantime, Paris grows more ex- 
cited every moment. 


(To be continued) 





YOU SPORTING SUCH A GET-uP?” 


“WHY ARI 
“‘OH, I'M TIRED OF ALWAYS WEARING BLACK!” 
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The Simple Jography 


Chapter IX 


THE HABITABLE GLOBE 


The term ‘‘Habitable Globe”? was doubt- 
less invented by some Celestial Humorist 
who had never visited this Planet. 

People live on it, to be sure, but they have 
no choice—there is nowhere else to live. 

Let us consider the 
World as an Apart- 
ment House. 

We are told it was 
finished in six days. 
No wonder it is faultily 
constructed. 

The Heating Ap- 
paratus is out of date; 
the apartments nearest 
to it are insufferably 
hot, those farthest away 
unbearably cold, and 
those between too 
changeable for com- 
fort. 

The Water Supply 
is unreliable. 

In some apartments 
great numbers perish every year from 
thirst. 

In the cellar there is a fireworks factory, 
where, in defiance of regulation, are stored 
high explosives. 

These blow up from time to time, causing 
great damage and loss of life. 

The Janitor is a disobliging old person 
called Tempus, who regulates everything by 
his Hour-Glass. 

He has been there since the House was 
started and holds his job in spite of inces- 
sant complaints. 

When asked to hurry he fairly crawls and 
when people want him most to stay nothing 
can stop him. 

The first Tenants are said to have been 
a Young Married Couple, who had been 
obliged to leave a more luxurious apartment, 
because children were not allowed, though 
animals of all kinds—even snakes—were 
tolerated. 

On the whole, the Globe is anything but 
a model Apartment House. Each Family 
considers itself the only Moral Family in 
the building and talks scandal of the others, 
and they are constantly fighting for the pos- 
session of the most desirable rooms. 









QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILD 


“ Who were the First Tenants? 
4 Which is the most fashionable floor of the 
Earth Apartment House ? 


By Oliver Herford 
Chapter X 
RACE 


To continue the Apartment House 
Theory. 

The Globe is divided, according to the 
Heat Supply, into five stories, or Zones, 
the Torrid Zone, the. Two Temperate 
Zones and the Two Arctic Zones. 

The Equator, which is the hottest of all 
the apartments, may be called the Clothes 
Line, because here the people draw the line 
at Clothes. . 

The Tenants of the different stories, 
originally of one color, have been baked to 
various shades, according to their proximity 
to the Solar Stove. This color distinction 
is called Race. There are five Races, the 
White, the Yellow, the Red, the Brown 
and the Black. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILD 


§ Which is the fastest Race? 

{ Which is the slowest ? 

" What relation does the Temperate Zone 
bear to the Milky Way? 


Chapter XI 
CIVILIZATION 


All the Race Family agreethat the people 
of the Globe ought to be of one Color. 





THE HUMAN RACE 


Each Race, however, believes that his 
own particular tint is the only fit tint for a 
Civilized Human Being. 

The Tint Question can only be settled 
in one way. 

By the Survival of the Fittest. 

The Fittest Tint will be the one that 
wipes all the other Tints off the Terrestrial 
Slate. 

Chapter XII 


POWERS 


There is only onc way to wipe all the other 
Tints off the Globe. 

To this end each Family spends most of 
its money in training vast numbers of slaves 
in the art of destroying Human Life. 





These slaves are called Soldiers. 
Each Family is rated according to the 

power of its Soldiers to destroy other 

Families. 

Hence, the Civilized Powers. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILD 


§ State the comparative value of human life 
at Retail and Wholesale. 


Chapter XIII 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE EARTH 


In spite of many laudable attempts the 
Earth was never properly discovered until 
the year 1620 A.D., or (284 Years Before 
Roosevelt) when the Mayflower landed in 
Massachusetts with a cargo of old furni- 
ture, spinning-wheels and ancestors. 

Thus were established the three leading 
industries of Massachusetts: 

The Manufacture of Antique Furniture, 
Roulette Wheels and Pedigrees. 

In the First Geography Moses tells of a 
much earlier discovery by a young couple 
who blundered upon the Earth through an 
unfortunate mistake in the Fall of the year 
5908 Before Roosevelt. 

About seventeen centuries after this, the 
World was Lost sight of in a Deluge. 

It was Discovered by a navigator named 
Noah, who, though barely six hundred years 
old, was commander of a seagoing me- 
nagerie. 

Noah, after cruising about for twelve 
months and ten days, landed from his zoo- 
logical water wagon upon a precipitous Asi- 
atic Jag named Ararat on the twenty- 
seventh of February of the year 4254 Be- 
fore Roosevelt. 

The Next Discoverer of importance was 
Bjorne Herjulfsen, who first noticed the 
Continent of North America while crossing 
from Iceland to Greenland, about 919 B.R. 




















As the above map (made about 400 Years 












Before Roosevelt) shows, the American 
Continent had not then attained anything 
like its present size. 

The son of Herjulfsen did not think it of 
sufficient importance to take its Name and 
Address. 

If you wish to know the Best Advertised 
and, therefore, most Popular Discoverer 
of America, call up One-Four-Nine-Two 
Columbus. 

Columbus, though a most persistent dis- 
coverer — having discovered America four 
times — Carelessly Neglected to write a 
magazine article or even a book on his 
Impressions of America. 

This was done some seven years later by 
Amerigo Vespucci, who made up for lost 
time by rushing into print and Copyright- 
ing the Continent in his Own Name. 

There were many other discoverers of 
America — too many to mention here — 
but none of them took out a Patent for his 
Discovery. 

It was not until Eighteen Hundred and 
Something that North and South America 
were patented by James Monroe. 

(To be continued) 


RST REVIVALIST: How many con- 
versions were there last night? 
ASSISTANT: Seven. 
“JT thought there were eight.” 
“One was a reporter.” 


““BACK(S) TO NATURE” 


Paupers ? 


HE Journaj.of Zoophily tells us that 

Alexander $. Arnold “gives several in- 
stances of human vivisection and the an- 
guish of the men, women and children who 
died by inches on account of the operations 
performed upon them by physiologists who 
wanted to note the results of their preceed- 
ings.” 

The step from dogs to humans is short 
and easy. Paupers and foundlings are 
cheap. They have no “sentimental” friends 
to make trouble. Does the man who enjoys 
cuiting up a live dog shrink from a live 
human? 

It is physically impossible that other than mislead- 
ing and false doctrines should be the result of the 
cruel and degrading work of vivisection.—Wéilliam 
R. D. Blackwood, M.D. 


Another Suggestion 


HEY quote the President as saying now 
that when Taft begins to reign, he will 
go abroad. 

Yes, but he will have to come home again 
presently, and then what? 

Why shouldn’t he start a Muldoon’s? It 
is a good work; everybody who has ever 
taken a walk with him knows that he has 
the qualifications for it, and it would pay 
wonderfully. 

If Jefferson had done something like that, 
his hospitalities would not have ruined him. 


Much Obliged to You, Mr. Astor 


O IT*was Mr. Astor, not Mr. Vanderbilt, 

who bought at auction the Chesapeake’s 
flag, and the*flag is not to come home, but 
has been given by the buyer to the Royal 
United Service Museum, in London. 

Very well. That is an excellent depository 
for it. The captured flag belongs in Eng- 
land, not here. All that is wanted for it is 
certainty of honorable treatment as long as 
it lasts, and that Mr. Astor has secured. 
Such things ought never to be exposed to 
the chances of the auction block, and they 
must always be in danger of that, or some 
other mischance, so long as they remain in 
private hands. 


KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH 100 STONE 
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For if she will, she wily depend o 
And if she won't, she there’s an 


This picture, drawn by B. C. Kilvert, New York Mb evorded 
the best illustr Hike quotation 
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re will, she wil depend on't; 
she won't, she there's an end on’t.—Aaron Hill 


t, New York Giowarded a prize of $250 in Lire’s contest for 
the best illustr Ge quotation 











An American “Papa Lebonnard” 
a HOEVER goes to the Bijou 
we Theatre to see Mr. Henry E. 
Dixey in “Papa Lebonnard” 
will witness a most agreeable 
performance. The few New York- 
ers who could abandon their mu- 
sical farces and vaudeville long 
enough to see the great Italian artist Nov- 
elli in the same play are bound to draw 
comparisons which will not redound to the 
advantage of the present performance. It 
is not alone that Novelli was supported by 
a cast of excellent actors trained under his 
own eye and working like a Yale football 
team in precision of support. Novelli him- 
self had been playing the title part for years 
and to his own tremendous natural ability 
brought every aid that experience could give 
him in making every gesture, every pose 
and every intonation score a shade of mean- 
ing for this admirably written character. 

It is very possible that if Signor Novelli 
had never produced “ Papa Lebonnard” in 
New York, both the play and Mr. Dixey’s 
performance would have created a sensation. 
If it had. been an entirely new discovery by 
a first-night audience and the next morn- 
ing’s newspapers, Mr. Dixey might have 
found himself acclaimed a tremendous suc- 
cess in a new field. But those who found 
unalloyed pleasure in Mr. Dixey’s perform- 
ance and were prepared to be enthusiastic 
about it found their enthusiasm chilled when 
they read the next day reviews, and learned 
how inferior Mr. Dixey was by comparison 
with Signor Novelli. 

It is not to be denied that the comparison 
which resulted in the disparagement of Mr. 
Dixey’s very creditable effort was a just one. 
But so far as it has been possible to observe, 
he has been blamed more for his failure to 
equal Novelli’s master accomplishment than 
credited for what he really did do. 

* * * 

HE character of Lebonnard is not only a 

delightful picture of an apparently sim- 
ple old gentleman, loving his family and his 
home, but in its real complexity is full of 
possibilities of the finest quality of acting. 
It is not strange that Mr. Dixcey failed to 
realize all of these. His stage career has 
been for the most part along other lines than 
strictly legitimate ones. He has had a com- 
paratively short time in which to mould him- 
self into a réle which for perfect develop- 
ment would take long study. In his depic- 




























tion of age he shows a fault common to 
many of our actors who make the old man 
old only from the neck up. His Lebonnard 
had an old head on young shoulders. There 
is nothing in the play to show that the re- 
tired clock-maker was at all decrepit, but 
that is no excuse for giving him white hairs, 
an old man’s speech, and yet retaining in 
his carriage and movements so much of the 
vigor and springiness of youth. 

On the more subtle side of the character 
Mr. Dixey does not seem to have saturated 
himself sufficiently with the tragedy that has 
tinged the old man’s life. The little touches 
of gentle gaiety were well depicted, but the 
tenderness that should have resulted from 
the inner and concealed sadness was either 
lacking or when shown was too metallic in 
quality, In the climax, where he hurls in 
the face of his wife and her son his long 
hidden knowledge that the boy is not his 


‘ HILE the tutor had taught her 
The dry stuff he’d oughter— 
The cold things in books— 
_ The suitor who sought her 
Had some knowledge brought her 
In. languishing looks; 
So warmly pursued her, 
So hotly besought her, 
And meltingly wooed her, 
Ere’ mamma bethought her 
The cuter one caught her 
Susceptible daughter, 
And frozé out the tutor 
Who’d thought he might suit her. 


son, Mr. Dixey did not reach the greatest 
heights, but he carried the full meaning of 
the scene to his audience. Judged by an 
absolute and not by an unjustly comparative 
standard, it may be said that Mr. Dixey’s 
impersonation was a very fine and credit- 
able one. The cast supporting him was not 
entirely bad nor especially good, no mem- 
ber of it standing out in either way. The 
English version of the play is in places 
stilted in its language where it should be 
colloquial, and the interview between Lebon- 
nard and the housekeeper, where he makes 
known his knowledge of his wife’s secret, 
is so baldly done that it deprives the climax 
of part of its effectiveness. 

“Papa Lebonnard” does not suffer 
greatly by being made a one-part play, and 
as it is done at the Bijou it furnishes a very 
agreeable and reasonable evening’s enter- 
tainment. 
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Mrs. Bird: COME AWAY THERF, YOU OLD REPROBATE! 


IFE has not ventured to make 
any suggestions to those who 
control the destinies of the 
New Theatre. If it is to 
be in any way a representa- 
tive American institution its 
owners are to be congratu- 
lated in having escaped making its drama 
German by putting it under the control of 
Herr Conried, or English by putting Mr. 
Granville Barker in charge. An official 
denial that the control has yet been offered 
to any one shows that this most important 
matter is still in a vexing condition of in- 
definiteness. 

There have been rumors of this one and 
that one and the other one having been 
chosen for the position. It might be a good 
place in which to utilize the superabundant 
energies of President Roosevelt when he 
leaves the White House, or it is possible that 
it might provide a suitable sphere for the 
highly practical activity of Dr. Parkhurst. 
If he could be lured into so commonplace a 
job, Mr. Anthony Comstock would give it 








Mrs. Rose Chafer: BUT WHY ARE YOU SO DOWN 
ON SOLDIERS? 

Mrs. Gad Fly: oUR COOK RAN OFF WITH AN ARMY 
WORM. 


ere 


the cachet of purity and artlessness. Or if 
Messrs. Platt and Depew could be secured 
as joint managers, the permanency of the 
institution would be at once assured. 

It is doubtful though that any of these 
gentlemen could be secured at any fair com- 
pensation. There is one man, however, who 
would be cheap at any price. He is no mere 
theorist. He knows what the American 
people want for theatrical entertainment 
and he has shown that he knows. There is 
probably no one connected with the Ameri- 
can stage to-day so versatile in his knowl- 
edge and accomplishments. If every em- 
ployee in every department should go on 
strike at the same moment, he would be com- 
petent in his own person to fill every vacancy. 
And no false modesty or bashfulness would 
keep him from doing it. His artistic stand- 
ards are entirely out of the reach of criticism. 
Vulgarity is a word of which he has never 
learned the meaning. If it fell to him to 
stage a Shakesperean drama, he would do 
it in a way never dreamed of by Shakespeare 
or even Mr. Ben Greet. But best of all is his 
refined sixth sense, which enables him to 
get down under the skin of the entire Ameri- 
can people and find there depths and 
abysses and low places that no theatrical 
man has ever before been able to reach. 
But there is no desire to keep the readers 
of LiFe and the owners of the New Theatre 
in longer suspense. If they have not already 
guessed the name of the one man fitted by 
refinement, good taste and a perfect appre- 
ciation of all that is lofty and inspiring and 
spiritual in nature and art, he will be recog- 
nized when it is said that Lire unanimously 
nominates for the sole and perpetual direc- 
tor of the New Theatre, Mr. George M. 
Cohan, most gracefully self-described as 
“the Yankee Doodle comedian.” 

Metcalje. 
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Academy of Music—Last week of Fritzi Scheff in 
Messrs. Herbert and Blossom’s ‘‘ Mile. Modiste.”’ 
Comic opera, high class in book, score and rendition. 

Astor—‘‘Paid in Full,” by Mr. Eugene Walter. 
Thoroughly interesting and well-acted drama of con- 
temporary life in New York. 

Bijou—Mr. Henry Dixey in ‘‘Papa Lebonnard.” 
See opposite. 

Casino—*‘ Nearly a Hero.’’ Musical farce of the 
usual Casino type, with Mr. Sam Bernard as the come- 
dian. Diverting. 

Circle—‘‘The Merry-Go-Round.” Light, hot- 
weather show replete with girls, fun and music. 

Daly’s—‘“‘Girls.” The bachelor girl in New York. 
Her pleasures and predicaments portrayed by Mr. 
Clyde Fitch in an amusing light comedy. 

Empire—‘Father and the Boys.” Mr. William 
H. Crane in laughable, light American comedy, by 
Mr. George Ade. 

Hackett—Mr. Augustus Thomas’s “The Witching 
Hour.” The managers state that over two hundred 
thousand persons have seen this well-acted play. 

Herald Square—Mr. Lew Fields and large com- 
pany in ‘The Girl Behind the Counter.” Amusing 
musical farce. 

Hippodrome—“The Battle of Port Arthur’’ and 
“The Four Seasons.” Military spectacle, ballet and 
circus features. 
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In Their Earlier Years 





KING EDWARD VII IN 1870 














MISS EDITH KINGDON (MRS. GEORGE GOULD), IN 
THE LATE EIGHTIES 


Hudson—Mr. Otis Skinner and good company in 
““The Honor of the Family.” Amusing light comedy 
of the time of the first Napoleon. 

ic—‘*The Wolf,’ by the author of “Paid in 
Full,” Melodramatic play of life in the Northwest. 
Interesting and well acted. 

Stuyvesant—*The Warrens of Virginia.” Agree- 
able romantic drama of the Civil War period, well 
staged and well acted. 

Weber’s Music Hall—** The Merry Widow”’ in bur- 
lesque form. Mr. Weber and his company making 
their usual fun. 
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Reformers 


“‘-*XCUSE my density,” said the Man 

from Mars, “but did I correctly 
understand you to say that you give away 
valuable rights to private individuals 
and then allow them to charge whatever 
they please for service?” 

“Substantially,” replied the Politician. 
“What I said was that we allow them to 
charge what the traffic will bear.” 

‘And how is that arrived at?” asked 
the Man from Mars. 

“Oh, that depends on the State legis- 
lators.” 

“On what do the State legislators 
depend ?”’ 

“They depend on the political organi- 
zations, sometimes erroneously called 
machines.” 

‘And the machines?” 

“The machines depend on the boss, 
that is to say, the leader.” 

“And on what does the boss depend ?”* 

“Well, he depends on the patronage 
from Washington.” 

‘And the patronage from Washington ? 
I hope I don’t tire you,” said the Man 
from Mars. 

“Oh, not at all,’”’ said the Politician. 
“The patronage from Washington de- 
pends upon the contributors to the 
campaign funds, but, of course, I 
wouldn’t want that to go any farther.” 

“Your secrets are safe with me,” re- 
joined the Man from Mars, assuringly; 
“‘but tell me who are the contributors to 
the campaign funds?” 

“Oh, they are the ones to whom we 
give the valuable rights, of course,” 
replied the Politician, somewhat con- 
temptuously. 

“Yes; but I don’t see where the people 
come in,” said the Man from Mars. 

“Oh, yes; the people,” rejoined the 
Politician. ‘‘I had quite forgotten the 
people. Well, you see, whenever a 
corporation is formed, a large number 
of stock certificates are printed, to be 


‘Litres: 


sold to the people. This swells them all 
up, and, after that, every time they pay a 
high passenger or freight rate or other 
kind of rate, they think they are paying 
themselves dividends. ‘That makes them 
conservative, which, in our language, is 
equivalent to docile.” 

“But who are the reformers I hear so 
much about?” 

‘Oh, the reformers are those who have 
not money enough to buy stocks and not 
brains enough to get them for nothing.” 

Ellis O. Jones. 


DITOR OF LIFE, NEW YORK. 

Dear Sir—I have read, for over a year now, the 
tirades you have made against what you term the 
cruelties, the needless cruelties, of vivisection. For a 
paper that pretends to be fair and considerate of the 
proper welfare of every profession and business, I 
must confess that it seems to me that you fall far short 
of that professed idea in your treatment of the medi- 
cal profession. Of course, it is money in your pockets 
(by increased sales and circulation) to harp upon vivi- 
section and the hospital ship incident made prominent 
by our impulsive President, but did it ever occur to 
you that by “‘making money out of’’ this thing that 
you were really doing the very thing that you have 
been getting after the ‘‘yellow’’ journals for, in past 
years? 

Since I admire your clever paper, I am sorry to see 
it drifting into the ways of those it has attacked, but 
we are all human, and I rather guess Lire has fallen 
to the human standards. 

Yours respectfully, 


R. S. AusTIN. 
Boston, April 14, 1908. 


UBLISHERS OF LIFE, 

Gentlemen—I do not believe you will answer this, 
and one of your reasons, probably, will be to see that 
Iam not disappointed. 

In common with what I conceive to be the wish of a 
large number of your readers, I would respectfully ask 
if you will be good enough to set forth the motives 
which prompted and could justify the explanatory 
text accompanying the illustration in column 2, page 
403, of your last issue ?* 

To many it appears irreverent, if not blasphemous, 
to the last degree. The great bulk of your readers, if 
not professed Christians, have, at least, a decent re- 


INFANT INDUSTRIES 


“MY WORD, THAT’S AN ATTRACTIVE 
FIGGER !” 


spect for those who are. The cherished hopes of 
Christendom center on the gospel of Him upon whose 
name, for a passing jest, you deliberately pour ridicule 
and contempt. Does Lire feel proud of this exhibi- 
tion of taste and morals? Can the writer of the text in 
question look an intelligent man or woman in the face 
and feel the honest glow of pleasure at this sacrilegious 
jest? Would he feel proud to attach to it his name? 
Would he not rather, upon a manly reflection, admit 
that a reader has some rights which even a publisher 
is bound to respect ? 

I have read your clever journal during all its ex- 
istence. I feel that I would prefer never tosee another 
issue. When a paper gets so low that it has to resort 
to impious jokes; when it deliberately enters the 
realm of the profane; when it must be put aside and 
reviewed by a parent before he would be willing for 
his family to see it, do you not think it has reached a 
stage where self-respecting people are justified in 
ignoring it under convictions of pity and contempt? 

Yours, with sorrow and regret, 
An OLD FRIEND. 

April 16, 1908. 

*The text referred to is this: 

LittLe GERTRUDE (thoughtfully): Well, I s’pose I 
do love Jesus Christ best, but Santy Claus has always 
been a pretty good friend to me. 


“T“ROST has written a treatise on bache- 
lors.” 
“What does he call it?” 
“* Lives of the Hunted.’” 
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Psalm of Life 


OLOMON GRUNDY, born on Sunday 
with a basswood spoon in his mouth. 

Worked on Monday, on the theory that 
labor conquers all things. 

Got his eye-teeth cut on Tuesday. 

Accumulated $10,000,000 of liabilities on 
Wednesday. 

Collected objets d’art on Thursday. 

Married his daughters to dukes on Friday. 

Died on Saturday, depressing the market 
a point and a half. 

Buried on Sunday, and that was the end 
of’ Solomon Grundy. 


A Subject 


N THE morning of the 25th I entered 
New York by the New York, New Ha- 
ven and Hartford Railroad. As I passed 
through the station into the street, the gate- 
men smiled cautiously. The cabman, doing 
the same, whispered that there was a cab 
ready for me. The charge would be ten 
cents anywhere in town. Concealing my 
surprise, I hastened to the Subway. There 
were plenty of trains running, and I did not 
have to stand up. The guard apologized for 
brushing against my arm. A gentleman next 
to me offered me a part of his paper to read. 
As I passed by the District Attorney’s 
office I noticed a number of our leading citi- 
zens being led off to jail. 
The motorman of a Broadway car stopped 
it when I motioned to him. The conductor 
helped me to a seat and, inquiring what 


“oH! MOTHER—COME QUICK! BABY’S EATING THE CURRANTS OFF THE STICKY PAPER!” 


‘Sit. 


street I would like to get off at, stopped at 
the right corner. 

Passing through the Stock Exchange, I 
noticed that it had been furnished with Dav- 
enport couches and pool tables. The mem- 
bers were idling their time away. On in- 
quiry, I learned that gambling on a margin 
had been stopped, only cash orders being 
considered. 

Passing on uptown intoone of our leading 
restaurants, I saw all the ladies drinking 
Apollinaris. The waiter whispered to me 
that all alcohol had been tabooed from the 
city. 

Passing through the East Side, I was 
amazed to see every face bright, clean and 
smiling. The streets had just been washed 
down by the public water-cleaning system. 

I picked up several papers and, glancing 
them over, saw they contained actual news 
stories in their relative importance and not 


descriptions of bleached blondes, murders - 


and scandals. 

Then I waited to see no more, but making 
my way as fast as possible to Bloomingdale, 
told the attendant what I had seen. 

“No examination is necessary,” he re- 
plied, after listening to my story. “Just 
walk right upstairs and take the best room 
you see in the Incurable Ward.” 


" ID you meet any Americans in New 
York?” 

“No. But then, you know, I was only 
there a week ”’ 




















“Is IT LIKELY’TO GO OFF ?”’ 
“NO, BUT THEY SAY IT’S DEADLY, ANYWAY!” 


Signs of Returning Confidence 
ERE are a great many pessimists who 
think that things are no better and that 
there are no signs of improvement in the 
future. To those pessimists we present our 
compliments and beg leave to call their at- 
tention to the following facts: 

One of the signs of returning confidence 
is the cheerful spirit, or rather the indiffer- 
ent spirit, with which we receive President 
Roosevelt’s messages. There was a time 
when almost anything from the White House 
would send stocks down from two to five 
points and cause a general cancellation of 
orders throughout the business districts. 
Now the President can say almost anything 
he likes and no one seems to care. This is a 
great step forward. 

Mr. Morgan is now buying art treasures 
again—a sign that his mind is beginning to 
work along normal channe!s. This is bound 
to be reflected soon in the country at large. 

No magnate has been called a liar for 
some weeks. 

Widespread sympathy is being made 
manifest in some of our leading railroads, 
their pitiable condition appealing even to 
the most stony hearted. 

During the dark days of the panic, the 
resources of the Foreign Missionary Society 
were so depleted that fewer souls were being 
saved than at any time since the days of 
ninety-three. But now, from reports coming 
in from distant workers in the field, the per- 
centage of souls being saved is 
slowly mounting upward. An- 
other glimmer along the line. 

The book trade is begin- 
ning to feel the effects. Dur- 
ing the past month two copies 
of “ Paradise Lost,’’ one set of 
“Shakespeare” and an ency- 
clopedia have been sold in this 
country alone. 

The circulation of the New 
York Tribune has gone up 
eight copies. 

Recently several members of 
the Stock Exchange were seen 
eating luncheon. This is one 
of the most favorable signs. 
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THE NECESSARY 
“Oh, doctor,” exclaimed the nervous young wife, as the emi. 
nent surgeon entered the sickroom, “‘if an operation is necessary 
we want you to operate immediately! Expense is no object at 





= ss all.” 
é 4 “We will operate at once,” replied the eminent s 
THE CARRIAGE WAITS “WITHOUT” HIGH STAKES without looking at the patient. —Hertsberger’s Weekly, urgeon, 
“The carriage waits without, my lord,” STELLA: An exciting bridge game? 
“Without what, gentle sir?’’ Betta: Very; we played for each other’s cooks.—Harper’s ON THE TRAIL 
“Without the left-hand running-board, Bazar. : “I’m gunning for railroads,’ announced the trust-buster, 


“Then come with me,” whispered the near-humorist, “] 
can show you some of their tracks.”—Southwestern’s Book, 


Without the French chauffeur, 
Without a drop of gasoline, 

Six nuts, the can of oil, 

““Wuat!”’ gasped the windmill agent. ‘‘One hundred dollars 
for that old horse? Why, he is a swayback.” “Wall, I should 
say he is,” chuckled the old farmer. ‘And you expect to get a 
hundred dollars for him?’’ “Sure. I am advertising him as the 
steed Secretary Taft rode.”—Chicago News. 


Four pinions, and the limousine, 
The spark-plug and the coil. 

Without the brake, the horn, the clutch, 
Without the running-gear, 

One cylinder—it beats the Dutch 
How much there isn’t here! 


THE MODERN WAY 


‘* Advertisements on the scenery !’’ exclaimed the star. “That's 
carrying commercialism really too far.” 

‘It isn’t commercialism,” exclaimed the manager. “We want 
the scene to look like a real meadow, don’t we ?’’—T#-Bils, 


The car has been repaired, in fact, 
And you should be right glad 

To find that this much is intact 
Of what your lordship had. 

The garage sent it back, my lord, 
In perfect shape throughout; 
New C.erk: I notice some of these barrels of apples are 

marked X and some Z. Are they different kinds? 

DEALER: No; same kind, but differently packed. Some 
customers want a barrel opened at the bottom and some at the 
top.” —The Independent. 


So you will understand, my lord, 
Your carriage waits without.” 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Mrs. Waitecoons (after the bargain-day rush): Oh, I 
believe my arm is broken! 





FLOORWALKER: Hospital on the thirty-second floor, madam. : RECOMMENDATION 
Step right into the elevator.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. ee “It seems to me that I have heard most of the ideas advanced 
geal iu your speech before.” 
‘Fiery miles an hour,” yelled the chauffeur; ‘‘are you brave ?”’ Customer: Have you an oil painting of John D. Rockefeller? “That,” said Senator Sorghum, ‘‘merely goes to show that 
“Yes, I’m full of grit,’’ replied the girl, as she swallowed an- CLERK: No, ma’am; no one has. He has never been done in they are good ideas, which will stand wear and tear.” —Washing- 
other pint of dust.—Exchange. oil.—Leslie’s W eekly. ton Star. 


Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AGEnts. Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; 9, Rue 
Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze, Milan; Mayence, Germany. 


months from date of publication, 25 cents. The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted, and are not to be reproduced without special per- 
No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. mission obtained in advance. 
Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 

















Probably neither the author nor the publishers of ‘Another Three Weeks” 


ad 9 e would claim that the burlesque was issued as a tract in the interest of literary mor- 
ality, but it is not to be denied that the ridicule it has created has had a wholesome 
effect and has helped to clear the atmosphere of a very unpleasant aroma.—-Peoria 


Herald-Transcript. 


alee heats NOW IN ITS SEVENTIETH THOUSAND 


|! Another Three Weeks 


NOT 


By 
El-n-r Gl-n 


25 CENTS 





Of all booksellers, newsdealers and news- 
stands or post free on receipt of price by 


“‘QUOTH THE RAVEN, NEVERMORE”’ LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


After Mark Fenderson 














Photogravure in Brown 17 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK CITY 

50 cents 
Complete catalog showing 163 miniature illustrations of Life's Like the proverbial hot cakes, the travesty on Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s overrated and 
Prints will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents much-discussed book ‘*Three Weeks,’’ yclept ‘‘Another Three Weeks’’ and 


issued by Life Publishing Company some time ago, has gone off, until so many 
thousands have found their way into the hands of the public that itself might well be 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 17 West 31st Street, New York Topics. among those ‘best sellers’’ which its author so pungently scores.— Town 
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2 Do you have any difficulty 9 
in getting a Really Good 


Cigar at a ReasonablePrice 












No matter what your opinion is or what 
your experience may have been with ‘‘mail- 
order’ cigars, I want you to give my 
‘““ORDERO”’ cigars a trial. 


I make them TO YOUR ORDER 
ONLY, packed in boxes of 100, and each 
layer packed separately in sealed package, thus 
insuring the entire contents to remain in the 
same fresh condition as when it leaves my 
workmen’s table. 


My *“‘ORDERO” is strictly HAND- 
MADE, LONG FILLER extending the 
entire length of the cigar. EVERY PAR- 
TICLE of the filler is the BEST quality of 
GENUINE IMPORTED HAVANA and 
the wrapper is the BEST quality of GENU- 
INE IMPORTED SUMATRA. Ic is the 
VERY HIGHEST QUALITY cigar that 
I can possibly make. 



















All I ask for these cigars is one trial. If 
you don’t find them so good, that of your own 
free will you will be glad to re-order, I will 
not ‘‘pester’” you with further solicitation. 







The price is $8.00 per 100 delivered. 


My margin of profit on these cigars is so 
small that I cannot afford to send free sam- 
ples, but to give you an opportunity to test 
them, I will, on receipt of $1.00, make and 
deliver to you a box of 12. If you don’t find 
that every word I have stated is true in every 
particular, I will refund your:money without 
question. 


muni JOSEPH H. RUGG 


Established 1843 749 Market St., Blairsville, Pa. 






















The experienced smoker 
appreciates the best. 


PHILIP MORRIS 


ORIGINAL LONDON 


CIGARETTES 


hold first place in the esteem 
of the discriminating. 


: Auutessiibile 
Trips 


are doubly enjoyable if there is 
a supply of 


Evans’ 
e 


aboard the auto. Bouncing along 
at 40 miles an hour won’t disturb 
the ale or mar its lusciousness. 


Take it with you wherever you go. 
Drink it wherever you are. 
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THE METRO! 1 MAGAZIN 
3.5 7 WEST 29°STREET NEWVORE 














METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


Another remarkable issue of an ex- 
ceedingly popular monthly. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


By Chas. Wadsworth Camp 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By Mrs. Eddy’s Secretary 


JEFFERSON DAVIS AT WEST POINT 


By Prof. Walter L. Fleming, of the University of Louisiana 


SHORT STORIES 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch, Herbert A. Sass, and others 


ART CONTRIBUTIONS 


In color and in black and white, Gibbs, Bull Taylor and others 


The World at Large and The Drama 







‘THE JUNE 






PRICE, 15 CENTS A COPY 

































The Metropolitan Magazine 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








FOR g@ MEN OF GRAINS 


OO} 1GARS 
















Rocky Mountain and: Yellowstone 
Park Summer Camp for Boys 


Horseback through the heart of the Rockies 
and Yellowstone Park. Indian dances, ranch 
life, mountain climbing, fishing, etc. Ideal, 
delightful, beneficial trip for growing boy 
Supervised by college men. Second term be 
gins July 1st. Send for booklet. 
CHARLES C. MOORE, LL.B. 

Fort Washakie. Wye. J 
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PONY CARRIAGES 

The children enjoy these perfectly built, strong, roomy, safe little 
carriages—exact miniatures of vehicle made 
for grown-ups. Lancaster Pony Carriages 
mean outdoor enjoyment—conducive to 
health, strength and happiness. Re sure to 
get a Lancaster—inost durable and up-to-date 
pony carriage made. 

J.A. Lancaster &Uo., 54 Main St., Merrimac, Nass 















































~QoR FOOLISH, “3% 
"Gartrronaties : 


THE CYCLE OF THE PRONOUNS 
When the great and free republic 
Holds its sway, 
The prevailing pronoun heard of 
Will be They. 


But. insidious a change comes— 
By and by 
With an egotistic glory 





In creeps I. 


Then the space of time elapsing 


Short will be A THis handsome new Hotel is situated at Norway Point, 
Till in ears of men reechoes Lake of Bays, with accommodations for 150 guests. 
Royal We Modern in Every Respect. Delightfully situated. 
Roya e. Known as the Electric Lighted Throughout. Pure Mountain Spring Water. 
“ow: Hot & Cold Waterin every room. 1000 Feet above Sea Level. 
se Killarney Hay Fever Unknown. Good —- 
Strife and bloodshed, war and horror f Fine Bathing Beaches. Good Steamboat Service. 
oe Boating for all Kinds of Craft. 
eae ahd : . Write for copy of Handsome Booklet descriptive ofthe territory, Js ; My dear « 
Until Liberty returning = : to any of the following: / i 
Comes with Thev. —Evening Sun. | 3 - G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., Chicago, ll. oer 
i 4 3 F. P. DWYER, 200 Broadway, New York City 


Have their day, 


af ar. 2 E. H. BOYNTON, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. a . ae 
INFERENCES W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. z But even 
r » te as : . > > W. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 
Where is the boom without its bang? ify Pass. Trafic Menager Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent 


af Montreal Montreal 


Many a hapless man has died of ‘‘charged accounts. 





Speed is the vampire that is sucking the blood of nations. 





The laughing world pauses only to listen to louder laughter. 

Every time Folly jangles her bells, Satan listens attentively. 

Nothing is more tragic than comedy—when you are the target 

The wise enjoy timely foolery, but fools have no time for wis 
dom. 


Cynics ‘‘simplify’’ life by cutting out moral obligations 
Lip pincott’s 


Tue SoutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North s 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. y 
THE LETTER OF THE LAW 
MortHer: Georgie, I told you to say ‘“‘No”’ if they offered 


you cake a third time 





GEorGIE: So I did, mamma. Only they offered it me the 
fourth time, and you didn’t say anything about the fourth time! H 
i ; 
Saturday Evening Herald. : Amiable 


'T9 — 
ON THE RUN The World’s Best Table Water” Ee 


Just set | 
The judge listened intently to the man’s story, says a writer in 


the Indianapolis News. The man was the plaintiff, and had | 
charged his wife with cruel and abusive treatment. He was a| The Hit of the Hour, “Richard’s Poor Almanack,”’ beautifully bound and illustrated humorous book, sent for 0c, 
small man, and his wife—well, it was at least evident that the Address White Rock, Flatiron Building, N. 
charge rested on a basis of possibility. 

After the plaintiff had finished his testimony the judge de 
cided to ask a question. 





“Mr. Frouble,” said he, ‘‘ where did you meet your wife, who - - Se kaa BN 
has treated you this way?” : The MOST TALKED OF FIRM In London. 


“Well, judge,” returned the man, somewhat meekly, ‘‘ you see 


it’s this way. I never did meet her. She just kind of over Sy 
took me.” : hiss sey. enss € 
he: 2 185, 





“Jounny’’ Gorr, who was Roosevelt’s guide during his Colo- REGENT 
rado hunt, is now living near Cody, Wyoming. One of Goff’s 5%, STREET 
neighbors, when contemplating a trip to Washington this ly o *° 43 sive 
winter, mentioned the fact to Goff. ‘Say, if you go,’’ said the » ¢ . Original and Exclu 
guide, generously, ‘‘lemme know. I’ll drop the President a line | Se XN , 2 TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
and have him look you up.”’—Argonaut. ~ ew y : , AFTERNOON FROCKS 

Saal RECEPTION AND 
, hon: Pia srmtatanseclle te = EVENING GOWNS 

To live content with a!l means; to seek affluence rather than Z MILLINERY, ETC. 

verty and designment rather than labor; to be wealthy not “ eT : 

Dae ann = thind ri Soe Co cr Specialite: TRAVELING COATS 


respectable, seem wealthy not rich, to scheme hard, think Ss 
quietly, talk gently, act greasily—this is to be my graftony. URBRUG 
—Harvard Lampoon. . RC . DI . 


LittLe W111 1E: Say, pa, what is a “respectable fortune ?’’ 
Pa: One that is large enough to make its possessor’s opinion MIX I U RE 


on any subject respected, my son.—Chicago News. could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 

a ; ; am Re The Tobaccosareallaged. Age improves 
“To wHat do you attribute your success in acquiring money ?”’ | flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
‘Partly to the success of other men in letting go of it,”’ replied | In the blending, seven countries, from 

the great financier.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. Latakia to America, are called upon. 

Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia” is in a class by itself 

“Sue has no friends to speak of.” — nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating 

in quality. A mild stimulant. 

. At Your Dealer's. 

Times, SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


lightful Shaving. 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER THE SURBRUG COMPANY Ton receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
I aed 132 Reade Street New York. GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
“Its purity has made it famous. 








“Good heavens! What does she talk about?’’—S porting 




































Lire's Marriage Contest 


CONTESTANTS : Please bear in mind that 
this contest (the conditions of which have been 


16, 1908. 
Men 


No. 5 
Irregular tho’ your income be, 
I bid you travel thru life with me. 
Variety is a spice, you know, 
And a jolly sport can banish woe. 


No. 4 
I think I'll make the poet mine, 
For to his rhymes you might incline— 
The winner of the prize I’d be 
If he would write these lines for me. 


No. 1 
A lively wit so dear can be, 
(Tho’ to your face I don’t inclife). 
But ‘‘ seldom home’’ appeals to me— 
Bold speculator, come be mine! 





’Ere I’d be yours for weal or woe, 

The contents of your will I’d know. 
ee My heart to you would then incline 
If man and money both were mine. 


No. 5 
Number Five I’d choose to wed, 
And by him be always led; 
Though his habits are, I know, 
To his friends a source for woe. 


No. 1 


The witty merchant I would wed, 
For he would be 

To foreign coffee-markets led— 
And far from boring me. 


Women 


No. 2 


Amiable Amelia, your angry fits incline 
~ To make me love you even more, so tell me you’ll be mine. 
If you're disposed to go to shows, and talk, and spend may be, 
Just set the pace, I'll pay with grace, for you’re life itself to me. 


No. 3 
Who cares if you a widow be? 
But if I could, as I incline, 
Make you with your snug income mine— 
Then “Oh, the difference to me!’’ 


No. 3 
You are, dear widow, you must be, 
The woman who will | me 
: Your good twelve thousand will, I know, 
Go far to antidote my woe. 


No. 3 
Twelve thousand per annum looks good to me. 
. No children, no poodles for mine. 
My socks you would darn, “sweetly reasonable” be; 
Gentle widow, to you I incline. 


No. 3 ‘ 
A gentle, loving heart for mine: 
To you, sweet widow, I incline. 
Twelve thousand just for you and me 
To “scare the wolf’’ enough would be. 


No. 4 
I'm a trainer of horses, the filly for me. 
. When you once break ’em in, the better they'll be. 
W ants her breakfast in bed? Well, I bet she’ll get mine— 
She'll act in the kitchen or go down the incline. 





No. 3 
Gentle widow, I'd incline 
Without thy wealth to make thee mine. 
But with it, oh, I could be led 
To Hades, if thee would me wed. 





















printed in previous issues of Lire) closes on May | 


No. 3 
My dear domestic millionaire, I’m sure that you would be 
The nicest one of all those five that I could choose for me. 
And though your health is poor, you say, t’would only bring me | 
woe 
But even had you not your wealth I’d like you best, I know. 
No. 3 


'tributer in that town. 
ithe leading store if possible. 





cy: day a manufacturer came to a certain 
city in the Middle West to secure a distrib- 
uting point for a new line of goods, A new /ine. 
|But not new merchandise. For such goods had 
been long in use. This manufacturer, however, 
\made a better grade. He charged a little more. 
|He proposed to explain, by magazine advertising, 
how such merchandise is produced, how to 
recognize purity and quality, and why a trifling 
extra cost means good value to the consumer. 

This city had three merchants in that line 
of business. . 

The first was a_ merchant-prince — estab- 
‘lished forty years, rich, prominent in business 
and public affairs. He refused to handle this 
new line. 

“Why should I lend our reputation to build 
up your business? No advertising you can print 
in the magazines will make your word as good 
as ours in this city.” 

The second merchant was the largest com- 
petitor of the first. He was willing to order a 
small lot of the goods, but said they must take 
their chances—he didn’t propose to let any 
outsider build on his reputation, either. 

The third merchant in this town was a be- 
\ginner — obscure, hampered for capital. But 
this third man saw that the promotive work 
the manufacturer proposed to do, if actively 
backed up by himself, could be made a strong 
lever in building a new business. 

Now, the manufacturer needed a loyal dis- 
Preferably a big one — 
But he had only 


his choice between a large luke- 




























the manufacturer’s magazine advertising loyally 
and intelligently, and swung into the current of the 
new demand. 

That was five years ago. 

The other day a curious thing happened. 
Two men boarded trains in that town, went East, 
and walked into this manufacturer’s office to- 
gether to bid competitively for the agency for 
those goods. One was the merchant-prince. 
The other was his erstwhile competitor. They 
were eager to secure what both had refused five 
years before. 

Why? 

Because informing advertising, read by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, had made goods 
bearing that manufacturer’s name the standard 
for quality and _ trustworthiness. 

These two merchants had heard that there 
might be an opportunity to secure this right and 
rectify their past error of policy. For that once 
obscure little merchant had grown to a point where 
he was selling his business to seek a wider field. 

Neither of them got this agency, however. 
The manufacturer informed them that it could 
in no way be affected by the sale of the present 
owner’s business, because it was part of his 
good-will — an asset that he had helped create, 
to be sold by him to his successor. 

National advertising by manufacturers in the 
monthly and weekly periodicals has put hun- 
dreds of new commodities on the merchant’s 
shelves, increasing his turnover, and adding to 

the public comfort. 





warm distributer like the second 
merchant, or an enthusiastic little 
one, like the third. Eventually 
he chose the latter and gave him 
the exclusive agency, assisted him 


The QuoinClub 


TLTLT Key 


The advertised commodity is 
what causes trade to grow fastest, 
not only in volume, but in quality 
of demand. For only the manu- 
facturer can undertake nowadays 
to show the consumer where 





with advertising in the local] news- 





papers, gave him favorable credits. 

When the magazine advertising 
began the small merchant had 
these new goods in his tiny win- 
dow. Through the mails and the 
newspapers, too, he let people 
know that he carried this identical 
line, in a full range of sizes, and 


that they could be 7 nowhere 





HIS little 16-page 
monthly, half the size 
of magazine page, will be 
sent on request lo any Bus- 
iness Man who is interesied 
in advertising. Address 
Quoin Club 


zu Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


quality lies, and only national 
advertising will do it. 

The best interests of merchant, 
consumer, and producer require a 
free channel for the advertised 
commodities from factory to fam- 
ily. The wisest retail practice to- 
day is that which gives the adver- 
tising manufacturer good facilities 
for delivering what he has sold. 








else in that town. e backed 











REGARDING 


Farm or Business 


for sale. Not particular about location. 
Wish to hear from owner only who 
will sell direct to buyer. Give price, 
pont pe ond state when possession 
can 


L. DARBYSHIRE. Box 385 _ Rochester, N. Y. 









CLARK’S 40 Tours to EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 

















FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York - 


531 





ALLENS, FOOT-EASE 


Allen’s Foot= Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the stiug 
out of cornsandbunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and hot. 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do 
not accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 




































Chomas FZefferson 


Third President of the United States 





MERICA has furnished to the 
world the most conspicuous Apostle 
of Personal Liberty that ever lived. 











The Declaration of Independence 
(the creation of his genius) is an 
eternal monument to his fame—more endur- 
ing than statues of marble or bronze. 


As a statesman in Congress he advocated 
the brewing industry as an aid to agriculture 
and national temperance; and upon several 
occasions he bought and freighted rum, wine 
and whiskey to the brave soldiers of the 
Revolution. He himself declared that the 
juice of the malt was never absent from his 


board. 


Thomas Jefferson was a splendid athlete, a 
crack shot; and in his prime at the old Raleigh 
tavern he delighted to enjoy his ‘‘cakes and 
ale’’ or dance half through the night with the 
fair maids of old Virginia. 


At eighty-three he died, regretted by the 
nation he helped to create. His deeds and 
written thoughts absolutely and irrefutably 
prove that good malt beer is not injurious to 
mind or body. 


“The Writings of Thomas Jefferson,’’ by Paul Lester Ford. Vol. 2, page 329; Vol. 5, 
page 511; Vol. 10, pages 113, 125, 251; Vol. 11, page 498, etc. 

Morse’s Biography, pages 2 and 8. 

Shouler’s History of U.8., Vol. 1, page 99. 

Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. 3—‘‘Jefferson.” 


Budweiser 











IRECT into your home it comes 
—a square and honest pro- 
sas) duct—foaming, sparkling and 

alive with the true recreative 
energy and filled with the power of 











both sun and soil. 


“Budweiser” flowing melodiously 
from the bottle is.a wondrous, pleas- 
ant dink. How delightful—the 
penetrating odor of hop gardens—the 
subtle fragrance and charm of barley 
fields in harvest time. 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 


For Sale by all First-Class Hotels 
Clubs and Bars 


S 
Bottled Only at the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 


St. Louis, Mo. 








PRESS OF REDFIELD BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








